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me that all camels groaned, and that whatever pains or
sorrows weighed on Chrallah's soul were shared equally
by the entire camel tribe. There was a story about it, he
said.

A caravan was crossing the desert, strung out in single
file, led, as is nearly always the case in Arabia, by a little
boy riding a donkey. The first camel of the caravan was
groaning at every step, and the second camel said, "O
brother, why do you groan?"

"I groan," the first camel replied, "because it is our
fate, though the largest and noblest of Allah's creatures,
to be always led by that shameful little one, the ass."

I had been told of a harsh, angry snarl that all camels
are said to emit when enraged, but the only sound I
actually heard them make, in addition to their groaning,
was the shrill, piercing noise they produce by rasping their
teeth together, which carries for hundreds of yards, and
which they seem to use in calling one another.

It is true, by the way, that the camel can, and often
does, go seven days without water. But when in camp
or pasture he is taken to the wells every third or fourth
day. We watered Chrallah every three days at a well
near Mitkhal's village, and she habitually drank from
eight to ten bucketfuls.

Since she was not going to pasture with the others, we
fed Chrallah on hay taken from the store for the horses,
which I supplemented with many bread scraps, of which
she was inordinately fond. I used to stuff them into my
belt, and if they weren't forthcoming, she would nose for
them inside the folds of my abba.

One night as I lay asleep beneath the open tent canopy,
I woke to see dimly an enormous flat white head and long